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The Churches and the International Crisis 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has referred to the 
various religious bodies for “careful attention and study,” 
a message on “The Churches and the International Crisis,” 
prepared by 76 church leaders at a special conference held 
in New York, January 24 and 25, 1938, called by the 
Council’s Department of International Justice and Good- 
will. The full text of the message, as published this week 
by the Department of International Justice and Goodwill, 
follows : 


Wuat Are THE IMMEDIATE IssuES? 


“To assume that the choice for America is between 
collective security and isolation is to over-simplify. Neither 
course is open to us today, unless the terms are used under 
restrictive definitions. 

“Collective security, in any strict sense, is impossible 
today. The world is not a community in which 90 per 
cent of the people are organized to defend the common 
good against a disorderly ten per cent. The community 
is not organized; there is no agency of discipline such as 
a police force to act for the common good under com- 
munity direction. On the contrary, each nation is largely 
a law unto itself with its own agencies of force which are 
instruments of its own national policy. The League of 
Nations, with more general support, might have led the 
world from this international anarchy into orderly com- 
munity. Such was its purpose. But that purpose has 
not been achieved. 

“Therefore, when we speak today about collective 
security, we speak about the cooperative action of a 
group of nations which unite their own resources to resist 
another nation or group of nations while each retains its 
own national sovereignty. Therefore, their joint action 
is not closely analogous to the exercise of police power. 

“Included among the common interests of the nations 
with which the United States might be involved in col- 
lective action are the principles of democracy and of the 
sanctity of treaties. These are principles which we sup- 
port with more than self-interest, for we believe them 
to be essential to the welfare of the world. But it hap- 
pens also that the three great powers classified as de- 
mocracies, the United States, Great Britain and France, 
control about ten times as much of the land area of the 
earth as do the three absolutist powers, Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Consequently, important economic factors 
enter into the issues which divide these groups. More- 
over, the economic and political self-interest of the demo- 


cratic powers, by unwillingness to make concessions to 
Germany and Japan while they were still under demo- 
cratic regimes, is in part responsible for the rise of mili- 
tary autocracy in those nations. The world is not, there- 
fore, an innocent community faced with the problem of 
disciplining a criminal minority. 

“If the bloc of democratic powers should attempt to 
discipline one of the absolutist powers, it would probably 
encounter the combined military resources of the entire 
absolutist bloc; because, even if the bonds of mutual 
interest between them should not be sufficiently strong to 
bring the other two absolutist powers to the assistance of 
their ally, those powers would probably take advantage of 
the preoccupation of the democracies with the problem of 
discipline to achieve their own objectives. In trained 
man-power and in air force the absolutist bloc has re- 
sources in excess of those of the democratic bloc. In naval 
power the democracies are clearly superior. The added 
power of Russia would give them preponderant military 
resources; but there appears to be no certainty that 
Russia would join the democratic empires in disciplinary 
action. 

“Questions and exceptions to these assumptions are 
obvious, but there is sufficient weight of reason in the 
assumptions to justify the conclusion that the use of 
military measures for ‘collective security’ probably would 
mean war rather than the application of such an over- 
whelming force that resistance to it would be obviously 
futile and short-lived. 

“Economic sanctions are in a somewhat different 
category, but some of the same questions must be raised 
about them. Will they be effective unless applied so 
generally by the nations as to make them overwhelming ? 
What are the chances of economic and military reprisals 
which would lead to war? These questions must be 
raised concerning any of the wide variety of economic 
sanctions which might be used,—embargo on loans, em- 
bargo on export of war materials, embargo on all exports, 
boycott of imports. 

“If collective security is not the issue, how shall we 
state it? Is it not somewhat as follows: In the absence 
of an organized community of nations, what measures can 
a bloc of powers take cooperatively to establish justice 
and to maintain peace and order? This is what some 
people mean by ‘collective security,’ but can we not agree 
that this is the problem and not call it collective security 
because of the many other connotations of that term? 

“Can we not also agree that isolation from the rest of 
the world and its problems is probably impossible and 
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certainly undesirable? To hold aloof from the troubles 
of the world is morally reprehensible and ethically inde- 
fensible. Furthermore, because of the economic interde- 
pendence of nations, war anywhere has its repercussions 
everywhere, and if we abandoned intercourse with the 
nations involved in a widespread war our national economy 
would be seriously disrupted. 

“Are we not correct in assuming that most of those 
within the churches who supported the so-called ‘neutral- 
ity’ legislation did not and do not advocate a policy of 
isolation from world affairs? The same may be said, 
without judging the merits of the measure, of those who 
supported the Ludlow Amendment. Many of those who 
have supported such measures have been among the 
most energetic and ardent advocates of a policy of co- 
operation with other nations. 

“Let us therefore agree that church groups are not 
divided on the question of cooperation but on the question 
of what kind of cooperation is desirable. All agree on the 
necessity of various kinds of non-coercive measures. 
There are three points at which we divide :—first, Shall 
we announce that it is our intention as a nation not to 
participate in military action in other parts of the world 
even for the purpose of restraining an aggressor? Sec- 
ond, What kinds of economic and political sanctions are 
apt to be effective without the threat of military sanctions ? 
Third, What, if any, types of economic coercion or non- 
cooperation are ethically more desirable than war, assum- 
ing that they will not lead to war? These questions are 
all aspects of the fundamental issue already stated but 
applied now to the United States. Pending the establish- 
ing of an organised community of nations, what measures 
can the United States take, alone or in cooperation with 
other nations, to establish justice and to maintain peace 


and order? 


ProGRAM FOR THE CHURCHES 


“When nations are set against each other in conflict of 
policy or of violence, the attention of the churches is 
devoted largely to two concerns,—prayer for peace (per- 
haps for victory) and debate as to whether they should 
support their respective governments in their programs. 
While heartily committed to the desirability and necessity 
of prayer, should we not ask what else the churches 
can do to remedy the causes and to resolve the conflict ? 

“There doubtless are characteristically Christian tactics 
of overcoming greed, arrogance, violence and other mani- 
festations of evil which cannot be expressed today in 
national policy and validated in terms of immediate 
political results, which the churches should discover and 
practice. In this hour when the world has been brought 
close to despair by the bankruptcy and futility of its own 
secularism, the churches, if they would serve the world, 
must not be limited in their strategy to the programs of 
national and international politics. 

“Therefore when we consider concrete measures we 
are concerned with (A) certain aspects of national policy 
upon which church members as citizens are under obliga- 
tion to express themselves, and also with (B) steps which 
the churches, as churches, both local and national, should 


take: 


A. Problems of National Policy— 

“TI, Christians should urge upon the government cer- 
tain policies which they believe to be in the interest of 
{nternational justice and goodwill. There must be pro- 
vision for peaceful change in the world. Change will 


come. If it does not come about by negotiation it will 
come about by war. 


“a. The United States should take appropriate initia- 
tive, in cooperation with other nations, to ease economic 
tensions and to provide for a more equitable access to 
economic advantages which are now held too exclusively 
by some powers. Our government has played a com- 
mendable part in the stabilization of currencies and in the 
promotion of reciprocal trade agreements. It should 
extend such agreements. It should even now urge a 
world economic conference. Concessions could be offered 
on conditions which would be in the interest of the inno- 
cent victims of present aggression and in exchange for 
such political guarantees as would tend toward reestab- 
lishing international order and confidence. We in Amer- 
ica would comply with the following recommendation of 
the Oxford Conference : 

“The unequal distribution of natural bounties is one 
of the causes of war, if control is used to create a monop- 
oly of national advantages. Christian people should move 
their governments to abstain from such policies and to 
provide a reasonable equality of economic opportunity.’ 

“We would support the foregoing program of economic 
adjustment as a substitute for the proposal to relieve inter- 
national tension by the reallocation of colonies, which 
involves the disregard of the will of the weak by the 
strong. We should declare our commitment to the prin- 
ciple of freedom for subject peoples, which involves the 
immediate drastic modification of the whole colonial sys- 
tem and the ultimate freeing of all colonies. We believe 
that this principle is not only the recognition of an essen- 
tial right but also a prerequisite to the creation of that 
sense of justice and goodwill without which we cannot 
hope to rid the world of war. 

“b. The United States should take initiative consonant 
with its responsibility as a member of the society of na- 
tions by joining the World Court and assisting the other 
nations in reorganizing the League of Nations or in 
organizing a new league divorced from the Versailles 
Treaty and committed to facilitating peaceful change 
rather than to maintaining the status quo by military sanc- 
tions. 

“c. The United States should indicate its willingness to 
support and participate in a permanent economics office if 
and when it should be set up by the League of Nations 
= a status comparable to that of the International Labor 
Office. 

“d. The foregoing measures will be effective only if 


they are an integral part of a resolute and energetic effort 


to achieve a more comprehensive and essential solution of 
international problems. The world community which 
has become a reality must have its world government. 
Anything less constitutes the equivalent of efforts to 
administer the affairs of a city by means of occasional 
committee meetings of citizens and to maintain order by 
means of vigilante groups. Unqualified sovereignty by 
any section of a world society is morally indefensible. 
Its impracticality is demonstrated by present world 
anarchy. 

“We urge a world commonwealth whose agencies of 
government can alone provide the comprehensively con- 
structive answer to the baffling problems of international 
relations. Such a world political order is a natural 
sequence of cecumenical Christianity. 

“II. Church people must resolutely resist 

“a. The increasingly prevalent reliance upon militarism, 
which is expressed in 
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“1. The armaments race upon which the United States 
is entering. (See Appendix A for a more comprehensive 
statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches.) 


“2. Schemes to set aside democratic policies and pro- 
cedures and to regiment the nation, such as those sug- 
gested in the War Department’s Mobilization Plan and 
in the Sheppard-Hill bill. 

“3. Militarizing our youth by military training in 
schools and colleges. 

“4. Manifestations of belligerency in response to inci- 
dents such as the sinking of the Panay. 

“b. The continued and accentuated reliance of govern- 
ments, including our own, in the methods of power poli- 
tics. (By power politics we mean the use of the threat 
of force, implied or explicit, to reenforce diplomacy.) 
Reliance on power politics results partly from the lack of 
methods of international cooperation to maintain or restore 
peace. While it is possible for power politics to be used 
in any particular case without leading to war, and to be 
used by statesmen sincerely convinced that they are taking 
the best course available to avoid war, the element of 
threat means that eventually the methods of power poli- 
tics will be resisted by the same methods, and war will 
result. The reliance of our own government upon such 
methods is indicated by its increased naval building pro- 
gram in categories which we believe are not required 
for the defense of our own territory and by such col- 
lateral activities as its dispatch of vessels to Australia and 
Singapore and the projection of naval maneuvers in the 
western Pacific. 

“c. The psychology of fear and the sinister influence of 
propaganda based on ill-will, misrepresentation, or false- 
hood through the press, radio, motion pictures, and public 
meetings. 


“B. We recommend that the churches, as churches, 
branches of the universal Christian fellowship— 

I. Affirm at all times, in war and in peace, our supreme 
loyalty to God as Lord when there is a conflict of loyalties, 
particularly as between God and the state. 

“II. Magnify and maintain unbroken a world fellow- 
ship of prayer. No church should ‘pray against’ any 
people under any circumstances. 

“III. Strengthen the cecumenical organization of the 
church around the world. 

“a. By continuing to stand as a witness to the world- 
wide one-ness of the Christian family in a disintegrating 
world ; 

“b. By prayerful interest in and concern for the 
younger churches, now undergoing such crucial testing in 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China and elsewhere ; 

“c. By taking every practical step ‘o hasten the forma- 
tion of the World Council of Churches as a symbol and 
instrumentality of unity ; 

“d. By seeking to make known the decisions of the 
Oxford Conference on the subject of the Christian and 
war ; 

“e. By developing and utilizing the factual studies of 
the Research Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches as it seeks to offset the baneful influence of war 
propaganda. 

“IV. Promote the exchange of non-political deputa- 
tions to maintain Christian fellowship. 

“V. Support with new vigor and sacrifice the mission- 
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ary work of the churches, recognizing that our Christian 
representatives abroad are our most potent agents of 
international confidence, helpfulness and peace founded 
on permanent principles. 

“VI. Perform the ministry of healing and reconcilia- 
tion among people wounded in body and in spirit as the 
result of war or other causes. 

“VII. Maintain our fellowship both with those whose 


_ conscience leads them to participate in war and with those 


whose conscience forbids them to participate in war. 


Tue CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 


“At the close of the World War outstanding leaders 
both within and without the churches charged them with 
much of the responsibility for the failure to prevent it. 
Since that time many churches and individuals have re- 
nounced war as a method of settling international disputes. 
Governments have repudiated war as an instrument of 
national policy in the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

“Today the people live in grave apprehension because 
of the prospects of another war, for they know that war 
means chaos. They are without hope unless a better way 
is found and followed. They realize that hopelessness is 
due to moral and spiritual impotence more than to ignor- 
ance as to what should be done. Consequently they look 
to the churches to save them. The churches’ responsibility 
is also their opportunity. They dare not fail, at least 
unless they make a much more heroic effort than they 
have yet made. 

“Regardless of the action of individuals in their mem- 
bership, let the churches in their official corporate capacity 
keep aloof from war. Let them not participate in the war 
system but remain always an energizing spiritual influ- 
ence for reconciliation and goodwill. 

“It is not too late to prevent general war. Even in 
most of these nations which seem to have gone war-mad, 
there are thousands who have not bowed and who will not 
bow the knee to Mars. The Churches of Christ have a 
saving witness to bear to the world, and if they bear it now 
in action as well as in resolution, they may save the world 
from a holocaust. 

“To accept a counsel of despair when clouds gather and 
storms break is to deny faith. The Christian’s faith in 
justice and goodwill is as valid and necessary when vio- 
lence and hate become active as when they are quiescent. 
When men in the frenzy of fear tend to resort to the pagan 
ways of the world and its machines of destruction, the 
churches must proclaim firmly and clearly “The Lord thy 
God reigneth.’ They proclaim that fact as a judgment, as 
a warning and also as the basis of their faith that God’s 
way of dealing with the sins of injustice and war will 
prevail and that war is not inevitable. 

“The Churches of Christ must emphasize and rely upon 
God’s way of purging the world of its greatest social evils. 
Unless they do so, they will both fail the world in its 
hour of crisis and betray their own deepest convictions 
and loyalties.” 


AppenDIX A 


“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America registers its disapproval 
of the proposed increase of naval and military expendi- 
tures beyond the budget already submitted for the fiscal 
year 1938-1939, as unwarranted by any evidence thus far 
presented and calculated in the present world situation 
to stimulate the spirit of fear and unrest which is the 
parent of war.” Action of January 28, 1938. 
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Work or Relief? 


In a radio address before the Conference on Unemploy- 
ment and Taxation at Washington, D. C., on January 15, 
1938, Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, declared that “the moral meas- 
ure of a nation, of an economic system, indeed of a civiliza- 
tion itselfi—is to be found in the condition of its least 
privileged citizens. A country cannot lay claim to great- 
ness on the grounds of its potential wealth, the size of its 
army and navy, or even on the ground of its achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences; it cannot call itself God- 
fearing or virtuous because of its outward observances of 
religion—so long as millions of its citizens are unemployed.” 

He insisted that the extent of unemployment consti- 
tutes ‘‘a moral as well as an economic crisis in our na- 
tional life. While the beginnings of unemployment insur- 
ance will be helpful, they will by no means meet this 
emergency. The immediate need is for Congress at once 
to authorize the President to make available all the remain- 
ing emergency and relief funds—if necessary repealing the 
Woodrum Amendment to the last relief appropriation act 
in order to do so. In addition to this, Congress should 
pass a new emergency relief appropriation if, later, chang- 
ing conditions indicate its necessity. In addition to this, 
states and cities must do their full share to meet the 
added load.” 

To those who think that unemployment as an economic 
problem “is not the church’s business” he pointed out that 
“this so-called purely economic condition tends to defeat 
all that religion holds most precious. Religious forces 
must rid themselves of the false notion that by preaching 
alone it is possible to save the spiritual lives of men and 
women, while unemployment breaks their hearts, unbal- 
ances their minds, destroys their homes, tempts them 
beyond measure, visits want and disease upon their chil- 
dren, and turns their souls to bitterness, hatred and rebel- 
lion, or else to hopelessness and despair. Unemployment 
robs people of their rightful heritage of self-respect... . 
It must be abolished. 

“But until this can be accomplished the unemployed 
must be cared for—and cared for by methods of relief 
which will do the least damage to their self-respect and 
to their rightful heritage of personal pride. This means 
preeminently work-rclief, and employment on public works 
for all able bodied, employable men and women, supple- 
mented by adequate direct relief for all other needy cases.” 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


During the last two years the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee Inc. (8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y.) has dis- 
tributed nearly half a million pamphlets. A number of 
them are faithful summaries of long-time research studies 
undertaken by leading research organizations. Others 
are summaries of public documents and private studies. 
Some are special studies made for the committee by 
experts. 

Emphasis is placed on quality, readability, timeliness, 
and impartial treatment of important matters about which 
an increasing number of people should inform themselves. 
The price of 10 cents for single copies encourages wide 
distribution. The pamphlets make a strong appeal to busi- 
ness men, editors, professional men, teachers and others 
who do not have the time to read the original research 
studies upon which the pamphlets are based. Many of 
, them can be used by discussion groups and forums. 


The following is a list of the pamphlets: 


Income and Economic Progress 

Labor and the New Deal 

Our Government—for Spoils or Service? 
Security or the Dole? 

Credit for Consumers 

The South’s Place in the Nation 

The Supreme Court and the Constitution 
The Question of Relief 

Restless Americans 

Doctors, Dollars and Disease 
Readjustments Required for Recovery 
Colonies, Trade and Prosperity 

Farmers Without Land 

Saving Our Soil 

Farm Policies Under the New Deal 
Steel—Problems of a Great Industry 


Forthcoming titles are as follows: 


Why Women Work 

How We spend Our Money 
Can America Build Homes? 
Which Way Labor 
Municipal Reform 


Quantity rates and further information may be obtained 
from the Committee. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Survey Graphic (New York). January, 1938. 


Frankfurter, Felix. “A Rigid Outlook in a Dynamic World.”— 
“. .. The social historian of the United States will . . . conclude 
that the course of events since 1887 has contained great social 
waste and much needless social friction” because of the fact that 
“obvious reforms, now recognized of all men, were unduly delayed, 
and in the intransigent opposition to legislation as such, the demo- 
cratic legislative process was deprived of indispensable construc- 
tive criticism from those with special knowledge even though 
sometimes also with special interests.” This attitude is due more 
to “self-deception and misconception” rather than to self-interest. 
“Once there is adequate recognition of the intrinsic complexity of 
the problems that confront us and the extremely limited range of 
issues that can be settled out of hand by invoking general formulas, 
however hallowed, the whole mental climate in which these 
problems are thought out and worked out will be changed.” 


Fortnightly Review (London). December, 1937. 

Davies, D. R. “The Church and Social Change.”—‘Chris- 
tianity, as presented by the churches, is now a religion of social 
implication. As a result of this development, they can speak 
intelligibly to the world of today.” Economic pressure on the 
churches themselves is “a factor to lead the churches to a realiza- 
tion of the utterly unethical and anti-Christian character of a 
great deal of existing society.” There are “two fairly obvious 
conclusions”: “. . . it will be the crassest folly on the part of 


the progressive forces in whatever field of social action, to ignore — 


the churches and to underestimate their tremendous influence”; 
and the churches will be even more foolish if they “reject chances 
for cooperation with social forces outside their bodies. . . . The 
churches alone cannot save Europe. It is quite certain that the 
secular forces cannot do it. Both together can do it.” 


Round Table (London). December, 1937. 

“The Mind of Japan."—The Japanese “entertain no serious 
doubts as to the fundamental justice of their cause.” We must 
remember that “in Japan public sentiment is not a dynamic 
element in national life. . . . for international purposes Japan 
is unanimous; and... any hint of outside criticism, not to speak 
of pressure or intervention, tends to make the Japanese sink their 
differences and close their ranks.” Today, Japan wants “superi- 
ority, at least in Eastern Asia.” For some years Japan's policy 
has swung from “persuasion to coercion,” although the “general 
direction is clear enough.” The seeming incoherence is “probably 
due in a large measure to strains in domestic politics.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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